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still live in huts in the beechwoods near Wycombe and turn
chair-legs by hand for the Wycombe chair industry. Above all
there are those very beechwoods clothing the hills with their
delicate green.

Buckinghamshire is not a tame county like suburban Surrey
or over-sentimentalised Sussex, and neither Mary Anne nor her
Dizzy was a tame person. Hence they understood Buckingham-
shire and Buckinghamshire understood them. He first fell in
love with her at Bradenham, and later made her the lady of
Hughenden only a few miles away. The scenery of Buckingham-
shire, of all counties close to London, most nearly merits that
adjective "sublime" which Disraeli worked so hard in describing
his early travels, and the Bucks peasant is as difficult and tenacious
as his native clay, but a fine fellow once he has brought himself
to trust the stranger. The gods of Buckinghamshire, like those
of the West, are very old. It is a county for giants rather than
for the suburban villas of stockbrokers, and it will always retain
its elemental, agricultural character because the soil of the
Vale of Aylesbury is some of the richest in England.

In the result Disraeli was returned unopposed and thus
he began a connection with the county of Buckinghamshire
which continued for almost thirty years.

Mary Anne, considering her beloved Dizzy, thought how
wonderful it seemed that since his marriage to her in 1839,
only eight years previously, so many triumphs had come his way.
Bentinck might nominally be the leader of the Country Party,
but all the world knew him as merely the figurehead, for a
landed gentleman must lead a Party based upon the great land-
lords, the squires, and the Shires; all the world recognised her
Dizzy as the power behind the throne.

Nothing in his life became Bentinck like the leaving of it.
There was trouble in the Party about Jewish members and the
oath to be sworn by Members of Parliament. Bentinck and
Disraeli supported, the Jews. The Party did not approve of
Bentinck's attitude. He had found himself in poor health for
-some time, and resigned the leadership of the Party on the
Jewish question. On September 2 ist, 1848, he set out for a walk
from Welbeck through the woods to Thoresby. He never
reached his destination. A heart attack came on and laterthey
found his dead body lying by the path.

He di la martyr to his principles, giving up the outdoor
life to hich he had been accustomed in order to assume a
Party leadership which he never sought. One of his ambitions